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CHAPTER II

CONDITIONS AT THE BEGINNING OF THE
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY

I.   GENERAL REMARKS

THE period covered by this essay starts round about the year
1600. At that time, although the towns and trade had
already obtained a considerable importance in the life of
Europe, the peasantry, whether free, serfs, or slaves, comprised
the larger mass of the population. Working on their own lands
or the lands of their lords or other employers, they fed and
clothed and provided light and firing for the whole population.
Moreover, whenever colonization occurred or was taking place,
whether east of the Elbe in the German Empire or in Russia,
it was the peasantry who were the colonists. It was the peasants,
too, who must have composed the rank and file of the armies
which were raised for special purposes from time to time through-
out Europe, while even the more permanent mercenary forces
that were already established in some States must have been
largely recruited from the same classes.

The peasantry, therefore, at that time formed the basis of the
pyramid of society and had great economic importance; it seems
strange therefore that they should have been subject to every
sort of oppression. An explanation is suggested by a remark of
Fynes Moryson1 who, wandering over Europe at the end of
the sixteenth century, saw much of the life of all classes. The
attitude of the authorities may, if we accept this suggestion,
have been derived from a Latin proverb which he quotes:

Rustica gens optima flens, pessima ridens.
He translates it thus:

The country clowns are best when they doe weepe,
And worst when they in plenty laugh and sleepe.

1 The diaries of Fynes Moryson (1566-1603) give much valuable information on
European life of the period. The quotations and references given are from a
volume entitled Shakespeare's Europe: unpublished chapters of Fynes Moryson}s Itinerary,
arranged and issued by Charles Hughes, 1903.